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were regarded by their allies, and it is said that
Lord Raglan's policy was to obviate any cause of
complaint by agreeing with the French view, even
when he considered it wholly mistaken.
The failure to press on to Sebastopol was a
gross blunder which affected the course of the
whole war. Had the allies quickly launched an
attack by land and sea on that port, Sebastopol
would almost certainly have fallen. But weeks
were frittered away, and not until October 17th -
nearly a month after the battle of the Alina - was
a determined attack made upon Sebastopol by the
British, French, and Turks. By then the Russians
had made their preparations for a siege. They
had sunk a number of their ships to block the
approach to the harbour, and the allied navies
could not approach near enough to make effective
use of their guns. On the land side, the attack,
although vigorously pressed, also proved unsuc-
cessful.
The battle of the Alma had been hailed in
England as a great victory, and the Government
congratulated itself on the success of its measures
against Russian aggression ; but fierce criticism
was soon aroused by the reports from the Crimea,
especially those from William Howard Russell, .
the special correspondent of The Times. Telegraph
communication between the Crimea and England
was not established until some months later, and*
Russell's despatches took between ten and fourteen
days to reach London. u \Vhea I was looking at
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